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AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

The piano is a relative latecomer to the instrumental panoply (i.e.meshpoche) of 
klezmer music. The earliest klezmer instruments had, by necessity, to be portable and 
easily accessible to poor amateur and semi amateur folk musicians. Harmony, at the 
time, was implied rather than stated. Several instruments played melody in unison or in 
octaves, accompanied by ground bass or counter melody and, if available, a "baraban" 
drum. The first ancestor of the piano, the cembalom, is a dulcimer played with a mallet 
like hammer in each hand. It has no dampers, and sustained tones are effected using a 
tremolando, done by rolling the hammers in xylophone style. Full chords are 
impossible; the cembalom player plays an ostinato accompaniment or plays melody 
with the front line. The effect is that of an oriental stringed instrument, an oud or 
bouzukie, and most unpianistic. 


Chordal accompaniment probably appeared in the late 19th century with the 
inclusion of the button accordion, or baian; the piano accordion comes into klezmer 
music later. There may have been some use of piano in Europe by the beginning of the 
20th century, but this would have to have been confined to large city simchas held in 
indoor locations by nature a rarity. When Eastern European Jews emigrated to 
America, they settled in large cities, and celebrations were held in halls specifically 
designed for parties. Pianos were plentiful in America, and virtually every catering 
establishment had one or more. It is thus apparent that the general use of the piano as 
the rhythmic mainstay of klezmer bands began in turn of the century urban Jewish 
enclaves in Fetter Shmuel's (Uncle Sam, to the uninitiated) U.S. of A. 


Most of the early klezmer pianists may have been self taught, as are the majority of 
Hasidic keyboardists today, knowing just enough to fashion elementary chordal "oom 
pahs". As time went on, however, better educated young musicians began to improve 
the quality and content of pianism in Jewish music, now expanded to include material 
from the Yiddish theater and, as more time elapsed, continental (i.e. Viennese, 
Hungarian, etc.) and American music. The then-current dance band piano style was 
very full- tenths and octaves and arpeggios, with liberal use of ragtime derived stride 
bass; the better Jewish pianists incorporated all of these in their playing. Probably the 
most universally admired pianist in Jewish circles at the time was the brilliant theater 
composer and orchestrator Abraham Ellstein (1907-1963), who set the standard for 
others to emulate. In later years, the piano accordion was used as a substitute for the 
piano, partly for its European sound and potential as a melody player, but just as 
frequently because of the deteriorating condition of most catering hall pianos 
("Whadd'ya mean, fix da pianna? | just had it painted, didn't I?"). 


When the author entered the music business in the late 1950's as a reed instrument 
player, virtually every pianist had to play the accordion. The advent of electronics 
brought such aberrations as the Cordovox and Duovox, accordions with electronic organ 
capabilities built in,.and the compact electronic organs and Rhodes and small "slab" 
electronic pianos. The piano players shouted "Hallelujah!!" and threw away their 
accordions, except in Jewish and other ethnic fields, where the accordions and 'voxes 


still prevailed. The author was probably the first to use an electronic organ in Hasidic 
music in New York, in 1971 with the Epstein Brothers, great klezmers in the classic 
style. "Vi ken men shpilen ohn akordin?" (How can you play without accordion?) My 
instrument became known as an "ugn", and | became Peisach Duvvid, der Ugnshpiler! 
The next "improvement" was the synthesizer, at first monophonic (only one note at a 
time), and later polyphonic. This was actually better in that natural piano, accordion, 
and bass sounds, among others, can approach acoustic instrumental sounds. The 
advent of simpler, cheaper models with "self accompaniment" (press one key, get a 
whole rhythm section) has ushered in a new era of amateur "kessio shpilers" young 
Hasidic types with Casio keyboards and huge amplifiers who threaten to make 
orchestras a thing of the past, just as DJ's are doing in the American field. This treatise 
will endeavor to delineate the style parameters of klezmer music for piano and 
electronic keyboard; since the author is not an accordionist, style for that instrument 
will be touched upon, but not delved into. Certain basic harmonic and stylistic 
techniques dealt with here can certainly be applied to the accordion. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT STYLE 

The basic job of the piano in the klezmer band is to provide a solid rhythmic 
harmonic basis for the front line. In most dance forms frailach (bulgar), husid'l, sher, 
zhok, the pianist provides the provides the oom pahs and rarely, if ever, solos. Several 
stylistic strictures apply here. 
1. In playing "2" pieces (frailach, husid'l, sher), the piano plays a basic 2/4 against the 
drummer's 8/8 bulgar beat. 
2. Harmonics are relatively simple mostly 3 and, less frequently, 4 note chords are 
employed no augmented 9ths, demented 13ths, etc. 
3. Correct register placement of right hand-chord low middle, approximate range from 
G below middle C to 4th line D. 
4. Right hand chords sound best in INVERSIONS. First Inversion has 3rd as lowest 
note: in C major E,G,C; in D minor F,A,D; etc. Second Inversion has 5th as lowest 
note: in C major G,C,E; in D minor A,D,F; etc. Root Positions, with tonic note on 
bottom, in C major C,E,G; in D minor D,F,A sounds weaker than inversions in most 
cases. Learn chord inversions in ALL KEYS. Correct register for Bass notes: Single notes 
second octave below low C 12th to 2 octaves below middle C. Octaves: as low as F 2 
1/2 octaves below middle C and next F to D almost 2 octaves below middle C and low 
D (3rd line of bass staff). Go for the big sound. Low bass and low middle chords make 
it. Occasional 5ths in the bass work well. Octaves can add power, especially when the 
volume cranks up, but single low note bass is fine in many cases. A "rolled 10th", i.e. 
quickly arpeggiated 1-5-10 a la Gershwin/Waller, is a winner when used right. Keep 
basic rhythmic feel punchy and staccato VERY LITTLE PEDAL, and then only on the 1st 
beat. 


A marvelous effect is the "thumb note", in which the thumb of the right hand 
sustains a chordal tone while the left hand and the upper fingers of the right hand oom 
pah. This can be extended to a "thumb pinkie" octave in the right hand sustained while 
the left hand and middle fingers of the right hand oom pah. A "walking 10th" effect 


can be created when single note bass and thumb note are a 10th apart and move up 
and/or down in parallel motion: jazz pianist Teddy Wilson was an expert at this, and it 
can be used in klezmer style. 


The pianist/keyboardist may also approximate the drummer's 8/8 bulgar beat by 
punctuating 8/8 with the right hand, keeping the left in 2. When playing with a bass or 
tuba player, try, if possible, to coordinate your left hand notes with the bass/tuba by 
rehearsal or, as | do, by keeping your ears open. One continues to oom pah, but the 
left hand can be lighter in the presence of a bass instrument. If there's no bass, you're it, 
so really punch it out in the low register. Some further hints: 

1. Vary the accompaniment from time to time straight oom-pah, thumb note, 10ths, 
quasi bulgar (8/8 against 2), etc. 

2. Keep the tempo STEADY don't rush or drag. Nothing kills the "groove" of any 
music like unsteady time! 

3. Avoid a "busy" right hand or soloing while somebody else has the lead. Curb your ego 
and be a team player. 


SPECIAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 

The zhok, or Rumanian hora, is a slow piece in a 3/8 rhythm, with the second beat 
omitted. The pattern is: 1-3 1-3 etc. It is sometimes referred to with the Yiddish term, 
"krimme tantz" (cripple's dance) because of its limping rhythm. All rhythm instruments 
accompany the zhok with a strict 1 3 pattern. In the piano, a low open 5th in the left 
hand and a 2nd inversion right hand chord works wonderfully. The Terkish, as it sounds, 
a dance in Turkish rhythm, utilizes a Spanish "habanera" beat, strictly, without variation 
Dum, da Dum Dum. 


The Doina, or Voloch, is a Rumanian form, out of tempo and largely improvised. 
Accompanying a doina is similar to accompanying a hazzan (cantor) in an ad lib 
liturgical piece. The pianist plays tremolando in both hands, occasionally echoing a 
phrase that the soloist plays. The soloist leads the accompanists into harmonic changes 
usually quite obvious, following standard melodic modes. In America, the doina is 
usually part of a three part suite: Doina, Zhok, Bulgar. The soloist leads into each new 
section by setting a vamp in the next tempo. For waltzes, apply the rules for frailach 
playing to slower 3/4 tempo. Certain Yiddish theater repertoire, required of most 
klezmer bands, introduces tango, rhumba, and fox trot (swing) dance rhythms. These 
should be played in standard American dance style, i.e. simple '30s '40s harmony - 6ths, 
minor 7ths, etc. okay here. Some stride left hand was standard (the author is a past 
master at this!). Try not to let the right hand get too busy, keep the left hand steady. 
See Appendix D for notated stylistic examples. 


MELODIC AND HARMONIC MODES 

Jewish music utilizes five melodic modes: Major; Minor both melodic and harmonic; 
Fraigish (also called Ahava Raba), which is an altered Phrygian mode; Misheberakh, 
which is an altered Dorian mode; and Hashem Molokh, which is the Mixolydian mode, 
really a major scale with a minor 7th. Scales are differentiated by locations of 1/2, 


whole, and 1 1/2 steps. Major has 1/2 steps between 3 and 4, 7 and 8. Melodic Minor 
has 1/2 steps between 2 and 3, 7 and 8. Harmonic Minor has 1/2 steps between 2 and 
3, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, and 1 1/2 steps between 6 and 7. Fraigish has 1/2 steps between 1 
and 2,3 and 4, 5 and 6, and 1 1/2 steps between 2 and 3, 6 and 7. Misheberakh has 
1/2 steps between 2 and 3, 4 and 5, 6 and 7, and 1 1/2 steps between 3 and 4. 
Hashem Molokh has 1/2 steps between 3 and 4, 6 and 7. Major, Fraigish, and Hashem 
Molokh have major 3rds. The two minors and Misheberakh have minor 3rds. 
Therefore, the tonic (I) chords of Major, Fraigish, and Hashem Molokh are major, and 
the tonic (1) chords of the minors and Misheberakh are minor. Basic cadences and 
chord progressions for all modes, including relative majors and minors, will be found in 
Appendices A, B, and C. 


SOLO STYLE FOR PIANO 

While the piano is not a natural for solos in a large klezmer band, it may have to be 
utilized in solo capacity in small band or "single" (one man band) setting. The simplest 
form of bulgar solo is close to oom pah in the left hand, and straight melody in the right. 
| do NOT recommend this for anyone who wants to sound like a pro. This method 
utilizes only the mid range and sounds like a second year beginner. It is far better to use 
the low bass accompaniment and chord the melody in the right hand. Fast passages 
can be single note fingered against octave or rolled 10th bass, and chorded again when 
the melody simplifies. Slower tempo pieces can be played with full chorded right hand 
filled in octaves are the standard, with rolled 10ths and/or modified stride bass. 


Additional flexibility in texture variation can be achieved in solo playing through the 
use of certain devices formerly thought of as novelty effects, such as playing the melody 
in the low register and treble chording, "cross hand" or solo in the left hand, a la Eddy 
Duchin; the "music box" effect, created by playing the melody in the high range and the 
accompaniment, Alberti or close oom pah, in the mid high; "stop time", in which the 
first beat of each measure or an ostinato 8/8 is punched out in the low range, using 
open 5ths or root 5th octave, in the left hand under the melody. A cembalom eff can 
be achieved for doina playing by playing root 5th octave tremolando in the middle 
range, with the melody just above. Also very effective are judiciously placed trills, 
mordants, and glissandos in clarinet violin flute style; it is strongly recommended that 
the player do a lot of listening to soloists on those instruments recorded and live to 
round out a good musical approach to the genre. See Appendix E and notated solo 
selection for written examples. 


BASICS OF ELECTRONIC KEYBOARDS 

Electric keyboards are NOT pianos, and should be approached as distinct and 
different instruments. There are so many types of electronic keyboard, each with 
different sounds, features, and characteristics, in price ranges from $100 to $10,000 and 
more (!!!) that confusion is a natural state of mind. Select a keyboard according to 
what you would like it to do for you and how user friendly it is. 


TYPES OF KEYBOARD 

1. Monophonic synthesizer: Not common any more. Plays only one note at a time, has 
a limited range of keys, fair to middle selection of sounds. Often most effective when 
used as a secondary solo keyboard in conjunction with a larger polyphonic keyboard. | 
have an old Korg M 500 from the mid '70s that has a great violin, good flute, oboe, 
brasses, that is incredible, especially for one_man band jobs. 

2. Polyphonic synthesizer: Today's basic keyboard, capable of playing 8 to 10 notes 
simultaneously, moderate to extensive sound selection, 4 to 6 octave range, coming in 
two basic types: Casio and Professional Programmable. Casio types usually have pre set 
sounds which can't be adjusted or added to. They usually have built in drum machines 
and accompaniment capability, in which pushing 1, 2, or 3 keys in the left hand will 
produce various oom pahs, rock figures, Latin figures, and arpeggios, using major, minor, 
7th, or fingered chords. This type of instrument is usually favored by amateur musicians 
who prefer to let Casio do the thinking. When put through an amplifier, these 
keyboards sound quite big; most have their own built in speakers (small) as well. Pro Pro 
synths, like the Yamaha DX7, Korg M 1, and Roland D 50, are real musical computers, 
in which sounds can be added and/or altered to taste. They have internal memory, 
cartridges, and/or sound disks and cards to store new sounds. They use the MIDI 
interface system, so that they can be connected to other synths and/or computers using 
5 prong cables. They can be stereo'd, i.e. the keyboard can be split into 2 or more 
independent voices: bass & piano, brass & strings, etc., or dual voiced to mix two 
separate sounds at once. They are touch sensitive, i.e. light touch = soft, heavy touch = 
loud. They require separate amplifiers and generally sound much better than the much 
cheaper Casio types. Some have "sampled" sounds, synthesized from recorded samples 
of real instruments. Pro Pros are for pros, not dabblers. 

3. Electronic Organs and Pianos: These are generally outmoded, but were the original 
workhorses of the '60s and '70s. They are still fairly common and can usually be 
purchased very cheaply. They only have organ and/or piano sounds and a pre set bass 
section with a choice of sustained or percussive bass. Common brands were Farfisa, 
Crumar, Hohner, Elka, and Univox (Korg). 


PLAYING THE ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD IN KLEZMER STYLE 

The electronic keyboard substitutes for piano or accordion, and, if necessary, bass or 
tuba. Acoustic type synthesized sounds, i.e. "patches", such as accordion or acoustic 
piano, suit this basically acoustic music best. Synth, Rhodes piano, etc. tend to sound 
very out of character here. In the absence of bass or tuba, left hand bass is a must, 
preferably in stereo, with separate bass and right hand outputs. Bass can, and should, be 
turned off in the presence of bass/tuba. When using left hand bass, one must think of 
the left hand as a bass player, playing one note at a time as a bass would, NEVER 
octaves, 5ths, or chords! Chords are delegated to the right hand. When playing 
melody, the lower fingers of the right hand fill in the chordal tones, with melody on top. 


Rhythmic concepts follow the rules described in the section on piano 
accompaniment, with one important exception: the keyboard can sustain chords in 


accordion fashion at times; this is a very decided advantage, especially in doina 
accompaniment. A volume pedal can be used for the right hand to highlight solos, 
which usually sound better single note, accordion, clarinet, or flute patch; pianistic right 
hand octaves don't work too well on most keyboards. The volume pedal also helps 
bring down the right hand for ensemble playing and can be used for quick rhythmic 
accents. Almost all good keyboards have inputs for the attachment of a sustain pedal, 
which is necessary when using piano patches. 


Remember also that these keyboards, by and large, have very light acting, 
unweighted keys with an action much more akin to an organ or accordion than a piano. 
One can't attack on a keyboard as one does on a piano at worst, the keys can be 
broken. Be careful in transporting a keyboard, and don't EVER put drinks on top of it. 
Use a surge protector, and beware of low voltage you could fry the whole works. 
Repairs on better keyboards are expensive, requiring very skilled service personnel, and 
not available in many locations, requiring the owner to ship the keyboard to the factory 
or service center, often at the owner's expense. For this reason, | own a spare DX7 II 
(my chosen keyboard), and | always keep a little Casio with mini keys (small size) in my 
car. It has bailed me out on several occasions. | recommend that for all who do most of 
their work on electric, as | do. 


SOLO STYLE FOR KEYBOARD 

The limitations of the electronic keyboard, especially for those who are doubling 
pianists, are obvious; the trick is to use the instrument's strengths to compensate for 
them. To begin with, any keyboard solo to be played in basic dance rhythm, i.e. Bulgar, 
Terkish, Zhok, etc., requires the player to use the single note bass style. All of the action 
is in the right hand, using the techniques described previously. The major texture 
altering device available on the keyboard is the patch change, changing the right hand 
solo instrument in mid performance while the bass remains constant. For this, one must 
use a split keyboard, with the facility to change left and right separately, as the DX7 II 
can, or to set up performance mode patches in which sounds are matched _bass/piano, 
bass/accordion, bass/clarinet, etc. Naturally, the player must memorize the locations of 
the desired patches on the module and be able to access them at once. Keyboards 
designed mainly for recording, such as the newest Yamahas, ask questions and require 
multiple patch change functions; such instruments are obviously unsuile for live 
performance, except if they are used in sequencing, in which the player pre sets an 
entire performance before the fact, and becomes a DJ. Sequencing will not be treated 
here. 


In addition to patch change, one can modify the suggestions given in the solo piano 
section, with the following caveats: 
a) The extreme low and high ranges of the keyboard are usually weak in most 
appropriate patches muddy and indefinite in the low and thin and tinny in the high. 
b) The standard range of most portable keyboards is five octaves (61 keys, C to C). The 
range is extended by assigning low and high to different patches which overlap in the 


middle (Piano LO and HI). The use of pianistic octaves is therefore limited and usually 
used very sparingly, if at all. Some interesting patches for out of tempo material (doina, 
theater and folk songs) involve the use of high range piano one octave above normal in 
the left hand and accordion, clarinet, flute, or violin in the right. Alternates for right 
hand are harp, lute, acoustic guitar, oboe, recorder, or horn/trombone/trumpet.The 
suggestion that the player be familiar with the solo styles used on other instruments is a 
vital consideration on the keyboard, since reasonable sound approximation is available 
to the keyboardist. 


AMPLIFIERS 

Even the best electronic keyboard will sound tinny and/or distorted if played through 
a poor amplifier. A good keyboard amp should have: A good quality speaker capable 
of producing strong bass, midrange, and clear treble, preferably 15 inch diameter, but 
no 
smaller than 12 inch. An enclosed cabinet, which enhances bass output. An amplifier 
section producing at least 100 watts, with at least two independent channels one for 
bass, one for right hand.Amps come in two forms: a complete unit, with amp section 
above the speaker, or a separate amp head and speaker cabinet. Some common 
complete units, at this writing, are the twochannel Bell Duovox TiniTitan, the TOA four 
channel unit, and the Polytone units the twochannel larger model and the one 
channel, two output lightweight Mini Brute. The main disadvantage of the MiniBrute is 
that the two outputs draw power from the same channel, causing a weakened signal. 
This necessitates a louder volume setting and probably will distort the sound. Also, 
separate channels have their own tone controls (bass, treble, midrange), but a one 
channel setup forces a compromise: reduce treble and strengthen bass, add treble and 
weaken bass, etc. 


Common separate heads, which can have two or more channels, are the Galleon 
Krueger, Acoustic, Sunn, Peavey, and Crown; good speaker cabinets are made by 
Sonic, JBL, ElectroVoice, and smaller custom builders. | use a four channel amp head 
specially made in limited production by Walter Woods of Indio, CA. It weighs a mere 7 
pounds, puts out 300 clean watts, costs a king's ransom; it is virtually indestructable, and 
the only thing it lacks is effects such as reverb, which most of the other heads and units 
have. | don't favor effects for my keyboard, especially bass; others do. I'd say OK in 
certain Hasidic contexts, but not for klezmer. | use a small digital delay unit for my mike 
to enhance singing (yes, | do a lot of that on most jobs), and | use the fourth channel for 
a rhythm machine on one man jobs. My speaker cabinets | sometimes feed two off my 
Woods head are Sonics with lightweight JBL 15 inch speakers and Piezo horns for extra 
high frequency response. Give a thought to weight, setting a limit of 50 pounds for any 
one unit, especially if you do your own shlepping. 


HASIDIC MUSIC 

Since the end of World War Il, a sizable community of Hasidic Jews has taken up 
residence in the New York area. Their numbers have expanded markedly, and a large 
music industry has formed to supply bands for their weddings, dinners, and recordings. 
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NonHasidic orthodox Jews have also gravitated to Hasidic tastes and demands in music. 
As opposed to the basically secular, rather complex instrumental klezmer style, Hasidic 
music is religiously oriented and much simpler. Many of the tunes have scriptural texts, 
and some are sung wordlessly with "Ai ai" or "Dai dai" syllables. Hasidic music is 
essentially vocal, sung with or without instrumental accompaniment. On the Sabbath 
and/or Yom Tov (religious holiday), playing instruments is forbidden, and the tunes are 
sung a capella. 


The scales and modes of Hasidic music are the same as those used in klezmer, as are 
basic harmonic structures. The common dance forms are the frailach, which is played 
much faster than in klezmer; the hora, which is played like a Terkish and employs 
Druze and Arabic tunes; Israeli dances from the 1940s and '50s for ladies men and 
women always dance separately, behind aroom divider (mechitzeh) or in separate 
rooms; and assorted recent Israeli and "yeshivish" (i.e. composed by young American 
yeshiva students) disco beat tunes, which are choreographed for ladies and taught in 
girls' yeshivas and adult dance classes, andare danced like horas by men. In addition, 
there are Hasidic marches, some stolen from non Jewish sources, waltzes, and slow "tish 
nigunim" (songs sung at the Rebbe's table), all designated as music for listening. At non 
Hasidic orthodox parties, slow Israeli pieces are often substituted for the above forms. 
The zhok, doina, and husid'| (despite its name and origin) do not exist in the American 
Hasidic repertoire; in earlier years, doinas and other klezmer pieces were sometimes 
played for listening, but that practice has largely died out. 


Originally, Hasidic music was played in klezmer style by first generation American 
musicians steeped in that genre and also familiar with American dance music. The 
dominant keyboard was the amplified accordion; piano was used very infrequently, but 
most of the accordion players were pianists who doubled. The late 1960s saw the rise 
of a new generation of accordionist religious, non doubling, largely self taught, Israeli 
music oriented, ‘harmonically and stylistically unsophisticated, and totally unaware of 
American or klezmer repertoire and style. The standard accordion was soon replaced 
by the "vox" - Cordovox and Bell Duovox, accordions with portable organ electronics, 
which increased general band volume and introduced novelty effects such as vibrato- 
laden organ, with reverb and pianobells sound akin to a glockenspiel. A style emerged 
which incorporated heavy oom pah bass and a nervous right hand playing an 
approximation of a klezmer 8/8 drum beat with root position chords in middle high 
register, which tended to interfere with the melody instruments, not to mention the 
drummer! As was mentioned before, the author was one of the first, if not the first, to 
use a true electronic keyboard in Hasidic music. | used a Farfisa mini compact organ 
with a rather limited range of organ sounds and only one octave of foot pedal like, non 
percussive bass. | employed the style of accompanist described in this book, and the 
result was a firm, propulsive underpinning for the horn players up front, and a bass player 
like left hand to help the drummer, all at a relatively moderate volume, yet with a full, 
rich tone quality. | have always used a good bass speaker cabinet with a 15 inch 
speaker, and separate channels for bass and right hand on the amp section. 


By 1980, most keyboard players in Hasidic bands were using Yamaha, Crumar, 
Hohner, Elka flat keyboards. Lots of Israeli vox and organ players had arrived by then, 
bringing a kind of Mediterranean pop cabaret sound and even louder volume. The 
arrival of a real rock musician in the person of Israeli guitarist Yosi Piamenta caused a 
true revolution in Hasidic music in the mid '80s. Now, every band had to have a rock 
oriented guitarist with pedals and effects, playing the tunes in a string bending, 
screaming Hendrix manner at seismic volume. The clarinet became passe, replaced by 
a whining, Sanbornesque rock alto sax. The standard keyboard became a synthesizer- 
Yamaha DxX7 Il, Korg M 1, or Roland D50. 


The basic sound for keyboard in today's new wave Hasidic music is: For the right 
hand, a metallic Rhodes piano, clavinet, piano bells, or spacey brass string synth sound. 
For the left hand, assuming no bass player, a punchy, twangy rock bass called "super 
bass" on the DX7 II. Stylistically, frailach right hand varies between straight oom pah to 
telegraph key repeated chord patterns over a regular 2 beat bass in the left hand. The 
hora uses a middle Eastern rhythm doubled Terkish over a quasi rhumba in the bass. 
The disco tunes are played in quasi rock style with walking octave jump bass and 
sustained or punctuating right hand figures. (See Appendix F.) 


There are some idiosyncratic harmonic usages in modern Hasidic style which often go 
counter to normal modal practice. In minor, for example, the IV chord is often 
replaced with the major chord of the flat Il- in G minor, the IV (C minor) would be 
replaced by an Ab major, which is foreign to the mode but sounds novel to the novice. 
Dorian I-IV (G minor to C major, where C minor is normal) is often used, as the flat II in 
place of the VII minor in Fraigish, which is not as outlandish (Eb major instead of C 
minor in D Fraigish) as a flat Il in a minor progression. Frequent jumps into relative 
major from minor are common and usually overdone, and the | IV V progression from 
"La Bamba" appears in quite a few tunes in major keys. 


Those who would contemplate working in the Hasidic field should keep a few things 
in mind. Firstly, you must own a good electronic keyboard and a high powered amplifier 
capable of pumping out strong bass and right hand without distortion. You will be 
required to learn an extensive repertoire of old and new Hasidic and Israeli material, 
and know it by memory. In this field, there are no set personnels and no rehearsals. 
Musicians are put together in random groupings which all play a similar repertoire, as it 
was in the American business a few years back. If one is sensitive to extremely loud 
volume levels and extra long, continuous dance sets (some lasting longer than an hour), 
Hasidic work is not recommended. Earplugs have become a must on Hasidic jobs. On 
the positive side, many jobs take place on weeknights and most others on Sundays; no 
Friday nights or Saturday afternoons, and very few Saturday nights, which means that 
one can do Klezmer and American work (or whatever else) and fill in with Hasidic jobs. 
| have made a very successful career doing just that. 


In addition, keyboardists in Hasidic bands are usually called upon to do "post heats", 
i.e. extra overtime as a soloist or with a small contingent (two or three players) after the 
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main part of the wedding is over. This is called a "mitzvah tantz", and can last from two 
to four hours, which makes for a nice night's pay usually in cash! One should also, 
however, be aware that there is a seasonal cast to the Hasidic field. There is no work for 
the three weeks preceding the fast of Tisha B'Av (9th of the Hebrew month Av), which 
is usually in July/early August; the five weeks between Passover and Shevuoth (late April 
and most of May/early June) and the time during the High Holy Days, from Rosh 
Hashanah to Simchath Torah (mid or late September to early or mid October) are also 
slow. June, Purim (February or March), Chanukah (December), and the weeks before 
Passover and Rosh Hashanah are 

very busy, especially on Sundays. 


TZUM SCHLUSS— IN CLOSING 

Playing the piano and/or keyboard in a klezmer or Hasidic band requires a non 
egotistic nature. Your job is to provide the soloists and front line with a solid foundation 
and to interact with the other rhythm players to kick the band's performance, to 
complement the expressiveness of the doina and other slow pieces to set the stage, 
but rarely to be in the spotlight. Those with a need to be a soloist should consider 
playing the accordion as a double or major instrument, certainly in the klezmer 
context. In any case, the key word is TASTE. A good accompanist is discreet, yet solid 
and imaginative. Think of interesting chord voicings and counter melodies, vary 
rhythmic patterns, play off soloists and rhythm section mates, answering their phrases 
and complementing the musical whole. Always keep in mind the Jewishness of the 
music and try to adhere to the inherent strictures of the genre. Obviously, ten note Bill 
Evans/Cecil Taylor/Stravinsky/Schoenberg chords (take your pick) are out of place, as are 
jazz/rock rhythmic figures under a klezmer Bulgar or Husid'l. Be as flexible as possible 
certainly one has to be when going from a klezmer venue to a Hasidic situation-but 
never forget the ground rules, the Yiddishe Neshoma (Jewish soul), and the 
aforementioned key concept. Whatever one does should be "geshmak" (tasteful) and 
"passik" (appropriate). 


THE PERFORMANCE SECTION 
SOLOS AND ACCOMPANIMENTS 

In this section, | endeavor to meet a few specific needs. All lessons are learned best 
with practical application, so | have chosen two klezmer standards, Max Kletter's 
exciting freylekh, "Mein Shtetl Yass" and the standard D minor zhok well known from 
its inclusion in the Kammen Dance Folio series. To highlight the difference between 
approaches for piano and keyboard, | have included versions for each. In addition, there 
is an accompaniment, written for piano but easily adaptable for keyboard, with a solo 
line for reference. The solos can be played as written, or they can be used as a basis for 
original interpretations or further exploration. The basic purpose is to give the student a 
feeling for the stylistic devices, voicings, rhythmics, and some of the variations in texture. 


Consult the technical chapters for actual playing hints-don't just read these 
arrangements down. They should serve as exercises for the concepts introduced earlier 
in this work. As for the accompaniments, try to sing the melody from the solo line, or 
listen to it mentally as you play, and try to form a solid unity of melody and 
rhythmic/harmonic underpinning. One should always have an extreme sensitivity to the 
nuances and dynamics of the lead voice when playing accompaniment, and 
theaccompanist can make or break the soloist. It is your job to provide the impetus for 
an exciting and satisfying performance through the judicious use of the sum of your 
knowledge and experience. 


Also included in this section are keyboard solo versions of two popular Hasidic dance 
tunes. This format is used mainly because of the universality of the keyboard, rather than 
the piano, in Hasidic music at the present time. Accompaniment technique can easily 
be worked out from information given elsewhere in this book. The first Hasidic dance is 
a fast freylekh named by musicians for the Epstein brothers, great klezmer players who 
had a popular Hasidic band in the late 1960s (I was the fifth Epstein brother and started 
my keyboard career with them), who reintroduced this "oldie" to popularity. The 
arrangement has two choruses, one as played in the Epstein band and one as played 
now, with some pop effects added. The second piece is a Hasidisco, to coin a phrase. It 
is danced by the men in "hora" fashion, but employs a disco feel in keyboard, guitar, and 
drums. This melody can also be played using pop rhythmics after its initial exposition. 
The tune originated recently among the Belzer Hasidim in Israel and is appropriately 
named "The Belzer Nigun" (For Me and My Gal) — sorry about that! 
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APPENDIX A 
Basic Scalar Theory For Klezmer Music 


I. Minor 
a. Melodic b. Harmonic 
oo re © 
= = 9 = te = —————_ te 
Sample Key: Dm 1/2 wh wh 1/2 1/2 172 11/2 1/2 
1/2 steps between 2-3, 7-8 1/2 steps between 2-3, 5-6, 7-8 
1 1/2 between 6-7 
I. Major — “Molokh” 
a. Major b. “Molokh” 
é —s— —! 
— as t — = 
a m=?) 
Sample Key: C 12 1/2 2 V2 
1/2 steps between 3-4, 7-8 1/2 steps between 3-4, 6-7 
Bi added below 1 for usual 
harmonic-melodic cadence. 
Ii. “Ahava Raba” (Fraigish) 
| 
1, 1 1/2 1 
Sample Key: D i 2 f Wa; V2 
1/2 steps between 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8 
1 1/2 steps between 2-3, 6-7 
Ill. “Misheberach” 
o 


Sample Key: D 


1/2 steps between 2-3, 4-5, 6-7 
1 1/2 steps between 3-4 


Notes: “Ahava Raba” (Fraigish) derives from PHRIGIAN mode. 


“Mishebe rach” derives from DORIAN mode. 
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APPENDIX B 
Basic Harmonic Theory For Klezmer Music 


I. Minor 
IV=Gm V7=A7 VI[=Cm Rel. maj=F VofR.M.=C7 


ars = 


Sample Key: Dm 
InAllKeys I=min [V=min V=maj VIl=min R.M.=maj VofR.M. =maj 


II. Major + “Molokh” 
I=F IV=Bb V7=C7 Rel. min=Dm_ V of R.m. = A7 


SSS 


Sample Key: F maj 


R.m. = min 
InAllKeys I=maj IV=maj V=maj Rm.=VI VofR.m.=maj 


Ill. Ahava Raba (Fraigish) 


I=D IV=Dm VI. = Cm b I maj = subst. for VII Eb 
— = 
OE wee 


Sample Key: D Fraigish 
InAllKeys I=maj IV=min Vil=min }I=maj 


IV. “Misheberach” 
I=Dm IV=G maj subst. for IV or I = I Dim7 or II maj E 


Sample Key: D 
InAllKeys I=min IV=maj IDim7=Dim7th II = maj 


Notes: “Ahava Raba” (Fraigish) is almost always written in the minor key a 4th Above to accommodate 
harmonic changes. 


“Misheberach” is almost always written in MINOR even though it uses a major 6th because the 
T sounds minor. 


e APPENDIX C 


Common Cadences and Chord Progressions For Klezmer Music 


a. I-V- cia’ waaal 


I I Vv I 
a : 3 
Sample Key: C Dm: Dm AT Dm 
b. I-IV-V-IGn Mae oe I-0-V- . 
v7 I 0 Vv i 
r 
SS 
Sample Key: Dm Dm Gm Dm C maj: C Dm G7 Cc 
c. I- VI[-I Minor + “Ahava Raba” (Fraigish) 
: I Vil I I vil I 
Sample Key: Dn Dm Cm Dm DFr: D Cm D 
c2. I-IV-VII-I ig + i i ” (Fraigish) 
: Vil Vil I 
Sample Key: Dm Dm Cm D 
d. I min - Rel. maj - V7 - ee en subst. ae =v 
I V7of RM. R.M. I V7 of R.M. R.M. 
te == ms === ¥ = cs Fr 


Sample Key: Dm Dm 
e. I maj - Rel. min V7 -I 


I VofR.M. R.M. v7 I 
o eo 

Sample Key: Fmaj F AT Dm C7 F 
f. Imin - R.M. (II) - Ill m - IV maj - R.M. - VIL- I min 

I VofR.M. RM. Iilm IV maj RM. VIL I 
= SS SS SSS 
Sample Key: Dn Dm C7 F Fm G F Cm Dm 
g. Imin- IV -R.M. - VIL-1(R.M. subst. I) 

I IV R.M. VII I RM. IV I VIL I 


SSS SSS SS 
Dm 


Sample Key: Dm Dm Gm F Cm Dm F Gm Dm Cm 


APPENDIX D . 


Rhythmic Concepts For Klezmer Music 


I. Basic 2/4 


or or 10th 
SS 
——— el 


Il. 2/4 Thumb note or Octave 


IV. 8/8 in R.H. against 2/4 Bass (Accordion Style) 
> or > 


= 
Se == 


a 
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Va. “Rhumba” variation of IV. V. 3/8 Horra (Zhok) 
or 


SaaS 


SSS Ss 


VI. Terkish 
or 


Tr 


===] SS 
| 


SS 
x 


VI. Doina No Tempo. Piano: Tremolo Electric Keyboard: Sustain 
Follow the soloist, changing chords with him/her. 


I IV 
=e = 
—- : = On occasion: Echo the soloist’s phrase 
oe etc in R.H. while keeping tremolo or sustain 
PA . in L.H. 
Ee =< = 
-2- 


*Accompanying a Cantor (Hazzan) is just like accompanying a doina. 


Cembalom Effect 


a. dice! oe. b. c. d. 
Cee ee eee zi z 
o 


APPENDIX E 
Playing Lead or Solo — Piano/Electric Keyboard 


a. Simplified Styles (Piano) 
Dm 


SE == sS 


b. Simplified Style (Keyboard) 
Dm 


(sounds 8va lower) 


c. Intermediate Style (Piano) 


PESTO TEL § Fl GFE EE 
Ee — 


> 
[Keyboard as above, but use top note only in L.H. instead of octave] 
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d. Right Hand Variations 


ices ore 


walle! 


+4 
a.) 

~e ailellt 
1 

~ al 


Terkish 
Di 


Gm Dm 


Gm 


Bass: Pno, as is, 
Keyboard 8va higher 


a Saveee==eaeeere 


Le pe I 


Simplified (Piano only) 


i a 


ZHOK 
a. Right Hand Chords 


Dm 


bass note) 


b. Piano - mel. and chords 
Dm 


c. Octaves (Piano only) 
Dm 


asta 
; 


2 4 x = 
25S == SS ee 


vw 


“Novelty” Effects 
a. Left Hand melody 
D 


b. “music box” G7 G7 a 
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c. “stop-time” 


(8/8 Bulgar beat) \ 
= Poppers 
> > ss > 

DOINA 

a. Keyboard 
Dm AT Dm 
om = 6 6 [N 


R.H. Accordion | g 


Bass: Sustain fal 


oa ——= = 


b. Piano (var: R.H. 8va higher) 


Dm 
om 


SS 
s 


4 


ee 2 


ow 


L.H. Tremolo 


Piano uses Tremolando in L.H. throughout. Keyboard: sustained Bass. 
(Keyboard can use Trem. in R.H. chords when accompanying a soloist.) 


Yiddish Theatre Fox Trot 


b. (Piano only) 


a. 
————— 

é re oF 

Keyboard: single bass note 


| 
7 : : 
SS 


wr 
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APPENDIX F 
Hasidic Music 


a. Keyboard only b. 


See Appendix D for 
Traditional Alternatives 


Right Hand patterns can 
be played one octave 
lower, if desired, for fuller 
sound. 


Right Hand can be played one octave 
lower, 
if desired, for fuller sound. 


d. Hasidisco & 
Gm Gm 


f. “Flat I” Altered 


g. G Fraigish 


Gos pee 


- Mein Shtetl Yass’ 


Piano Solo M. Kletter 
Arr. P. Sokolow 
Mod. Frailach_% 


J=135 (A)R 


eS F ; 


i 


Dm Dm Bb7 A7 Dm C7 


DS.al Coda 
F ag ¢ F 


F F Ebm c7 F > 


“ Mein Shtetl Yass’ 


Keyboard Solo M. Kletter 
Arr. P. Sokolow 


Wet Seas 


Bs 


@ ity pe Haga 


Bass sounds 
8va lower 


seo aes an 
Be | ===: 
F Al @)pm 
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Mein Shtetl Yass’ 


Piano Accompaniment M. Kletter 
(Keyboard use R.H. Arr. P. Sokolow 
and Single Note Bass) 
Mod. Frailach 
J=135 
= 7s 
Solo = =e =—- —F ase E £ £ F 
F c7 F 
_ —! — Ou — 
= = aes 55 a 
Keybd, Z boca = = 
=== + F 

ed - i as ¥ 7s Zz 2 

le pete e steels rot 

oe a Sty eee 

C7? Gm7/D DIP CIE F 
(aoe i = 7 + ————s st ———— 
fo a we 1+. Seo a oes 
= cor 
—————— = = — 
bm aa F = ca = * z + Hs + + 
g = L 
AZT 


y far 
Fil 
wel 


SS > === 


i a 


Dm BY A7 Dm Dm BY? A7 Dm C7 


on last repeat DS.al 


petaereeitt est re 


np 
SSS 


Zhok in D Minor (Bessarabian Horra) 


d=115 (A) Dm 
ae ae 
oe 


Zhok in D Minor (Bassarabian Horra) 
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Traditional 
Arr. P. Sokolow 


Keyboard Solo 


115 


Dm 


Accordion Patch 


(Bass sounds 8va lower) 


| 


Dm 


Al 


BIT 


Gm6/E 
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Zhok in D Minor (Bessarabian Horra) 


Piano Accompaniment Traditional 
(Keyboard use R.H. Arr. P. Sokolow 
and Single Note Bass) 


d=115 @ 
=f 


suo Aes pete le pee Siete 


(SSS 


=t # = 
+ 
—s == ’ 
< +o fe = aS SS 
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“Epstein” Nigun 
Keyboard Solo Traditional 
Arr. P. Sokolow 
Fast Frailach 
J = 155-160 
Traditional Chorus 
® G Ab G Ab G Ab 


: ae =e usta aE 
Bass sounds 


8va lower 
on 


: 
He 
t 


Cm G Fm G  Fm/A> G 
| | Z 
42s SS 
oat = # 
So 
G pl gai Cm Fm Fm 6 
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Belzer Nigun 


Keyboard Solo “New Traditional” 
Arr. P. Sokolow 
Mod. Hasidisco 
J=125 
eo” Cm/A D7 Gm 


Bass sounds 
8va lower 


= 
@ cm Gm Cm Gm Cm Gm 


